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** There was the adorable Fan ”—p. 83, 
“TU 8 F LIKE FAN.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 
“TUST like Fan!” I heard one sister say to| down the window, and wondering what those few 
another, as I entered the room; and, the | words might imply or portend. “Just like Fan!” 
next moment, they both left it. I stood idly | was that a bitter satire or a compliment? What 


watching the bright rain-drops chasing each other | would one like such a judgment to affirm of one’s 
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own character? It might be highly laudatory. 
One reads of some warm-hearted expression of 
sympathy, for instance, from the Queen, for Mrs. 
Lincoln, or the poor widows of the Hartley col- 
liery, and the natural feeling is that it is “just 
like her.” Or one hears of some new act of 
munificence of Mr. Peabody’s, irrespective of 
national or sectarian lines of demarcation, and 
we say, “It is just liké him!” Garibaldi, again, 
draws sword for king and country, perhaps walks 
unharmed into the enemy’s capital, opens the 
path to light and liberty, lays his trophies at 
his sovereign’s feet, and goes back to his vines 
and cabbages at Caprera—we say, “It is just 
like him!” and there cannot be stronger praise. 
Happy and glorious those of whom it can be 
justly and lovingly said, that acts of self- 
denial, philanthropy, and self-devotion are “just 
like them !” 

On the other hand, there are some, I regret 
to think, of whom, when a mean thing, or an 
ungenerous thing, or rude thing is laid to their 
charge, we can but too truly say, or if we don’t 
say, we can but too strongly feel, that it is “just 
like them.” 

All this while the rain is running down the 
window-panes; faster and faster it runs, till it 
becomes evident thatthe morning, which pro- 
mised so fairly, is subsiding into a thoroughly 
wet day. Marianne and Sophia return, divested 
of their walking-dresses, and looking as gloomy 
as the weather. 

“Tt really is too bad of Fanny; she has only 
been idling and talking amusing nonsense ever 
since breakfast; and if we had started at the time 
we proposed, we should have reached the priory 
before the rain came on, and have had a delight- 
ful day; but she would not get ready in time, 
though there was nothing on earth to prevent 
her.” 

This, then, was what was “just like Fan.” 
Thoughtless waste of time, and want of con- 
sideration for others. 

She was an uncommonly pretty creature; pliant 
as a sweet-pea, and bright-hued, too, as a pink 
and white sweet-pea: airy, graceful, charming. 
She was full of drollery, and I sometimes thought 
her drollery must be of the kind that had charac- 
terised the celebrated Mrs. Montagu in her girlish 
days, when the Duchess of Portland called her 
“Fidget,” and when she said everything that 
came into her head, sometimes charming, some- 
times offending; and when, whether grave or 
wildly gay, 

‘* They only called it pretty Fanny’s way.” 


This, I say, was my impression of her at first, 
when I was amused at her unexpected mots, and 
clever retorts, and apt excuses for doing what she 





liked, and shirking whatever she didn’t like to 
do. I found her original; I found her considered 
original ; I found her accustomed to be considered 
original, and liking to be thought so. As this 
dawned upon me, it lessened her value in my 
eyes. At first, I thought her a charming addi- 
tion to a large family party in a country house. 
There were’ sides taken about her by those who 
liked her, and those who liked her not. The 
dissentient side was at first only represented by 
Miss Harbledown, the governess, who formed a 
minority of one, and, abstaining from much ven- 
tilation of her opinions, contented herself with 
looks and short sentences. The girls decided 
her to be’a most unsympathetic creature, on 
whom Fanny’s pretty ways: were quite wasted. 
Miss Harbledown drily’ replied, “I dare say,” 
and went on with her crochet: 

Marianne soon confided to Sophia with great 
earnestness that their’ brother Charles was evi- 
dently falling’ in’ love’ with Fan: \The ‘two girls 
became’ quite excited: on the subject, and would 
resent the idea of joking‘ about it, or treating it 
lightly. 

Charles liked Fan very much, there was no dis- 
guise in it; and Fan, whether she cared for him 
or not, liked pleasing, and took ‘pains to be de- 
lightful. As his was‘@ graver nature than hers, 
she put herself out of the’ way sometimes to talk 
on subjects rather beyond’ and above’ her; and 
if she made laughable’ blunders he ‘would overlook 
them with great indulgence. 

Almost the first family confidence reposed in me 
was: “We think Charles is getting attached to 
Fanny Rivers, and are so glad!” so this made me 
look about me. 

Unluckily, I had not-long the opportunity of 
observing them together, for Charles had a 
summons to Manchester, which took him from 
us rather suddenly. Fanny looked blank when 
she heard of it, which was just after she had 
arranged to prolong her stay at Orchis Bank. 
He noticed her distress, and was moved and 
flattered by it. 

He came round presently to the window-seat, 
where she and I were sitting, and said, “I do 
hope I shall find you here on my return.” 

“ Oh, that is so long to look forward to,” said 
Fan, plaintively. 

“Tt will be long to me,I can tell you !—so, do 
say you will stay.” . 

“Have I not just arranged to remain a little 
longer ?” 

“ Yes, but I hope you will stay till I come back.” 

“That must depend.” 

“On what, except your own inclination ?” 

“Oh, all sorts of things. My uncle and aunt 
may not want me here all that age.” 

“Mother,” cried Charles, in a loud, distinet 
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voice, “ would you not like Fanny to remain here 
till I return P” 

“ Oh, of course,” said Mrs. Ainslie. 

Miss Harbledown afterwards said to me that 
Charles had no rig’ + to draw such an answer from 
his mother. However, it was uttered sordially 
enough, and I really think Mrs. Ainslie liked Fan 
very well, and was glad to have her. 

Then, while general conversation was going on, 
he resumed to Fanny, “I’m so glad that is settled ; 
I hope you will stay now.” 

“Oh, we shall see. I don’t like being tied 
down to anything; it is so long to look for- 
ward to.” 

“Only a month.” 

“A whole month? what an age it appears! 
How shall I get through it ?” 

Sophia, who was passing, turned round and 
repeated— 

“ What shall I do with all the days and hours 

That must be counted ere I see thy face? 

How shall I charm the interval that lowers 
Between this time and——’ ” 

“ Etcetera, etcetera,” said Fan, lightly interrupt- 
ing her. 

“A month will soon pass, whatever we may 
think of it beforehand,” said Charles; “and em- 
ployment will make it pass still more quickly.” 

“Employment? oh, dreadful! What 
employment ?” 

“ You know how I shall be employed—not quite 
as pleasantly as you will probably be--and you, 


with your many resources, will be at no loss; or if | 


you should be, you can read some of those books I 
was recommending.” 

“ Dowrite me a list—I’ve forgotten their names 
already.” 

Writing and discussing this list brought their 
heads so near together, that there was ne oceasion 
for them to speak except in very low tones; and 
as I had already felt myself one too many, I 
crossed the room to Miss Harbledown, who was 
going to wind a skein of “Lady Betty,” and 
offered to hold it for her. 

The young people were very tender to one 
another till Charles was off, and his sisters 
regarded Fanny as a young heroine, who was 
undergoing a trial of the affections. 

I was talking with Miss Harbledown in the 
study, when Fan came in unconcernedly ; but, see- 
ing us, said, “Oh, I did not know any one was 
here-—I am come for some books, and shall carry 
them off to my own room, where I can read them 
for an hour every day, without any one being the 
wiser.” 

It struck me that, after this announcement, 
every one would be the wiser; and that when she 
disappeared at a set time, all of us would know 
where she was gone, and what she was about. I 


sort of 


could hardly help smiling when Marianne came in, 
looking much impressed, and said, “I met Fan 
just now on the stairs, with an armfull of books 
Charles recommended her to read. I dare say 
she will have a good cry when she gets into her 
own room.” 

“A good cry, indeed!” repeated Miss Harble- 
down, contemptuously. “Fanny is pretty much 
of a child, but not quite equal to that.” 

“My darling Downy,” said Sophia, winding her 
arms round her, “ you are so prejudiced against 
Fan!—you never will give her credit for being 
deep.” 

“* Ah,—deep ! deep as the sea,” said Miss Har- 
bledown, in a tone that was anything but satis- 
| factory. 

A little before this time, the Brookes had 
| returned to the priory—calls had been exchanged, 
} and an engagement had been made for a luncheon 
| party. It was while the Brookes were paying 
| their return call, that Fanny, whom they wished 
ito make acquaintance with, was missing-—I 
| offered to fetch her. ‘ At her books,” whispered 

Sophy to me as I left the room. “This is her 
| hour, you know.” 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, I went up 
to her, and tapped at her door, but received no 
answer. A second tap meeting with no better 
success, I gently opened the door and looked in, 
just at the moment that Miss Harbledown was 
quietly passing along the corridor; so she looked 
in too. 

There was the adorable Fan, in the depths of 
a most comfortable easy chair, the very realisation 
of Newton’s “ Girl at her Studies,’—that is to say, 
her book was wide open, her eyes fast shut: her 
pose was perfect; and so was her repose. Miss 
Harbledown, shaking with silent laughter, drew 
me back, and noiselessly closed the door. Point- 
ing to the clock. on the stairs, she merrily 
whispered, “ Her hour is almost come. Don’t let 
us rudely invade her slumbers.” 

Yes. the clock struck loudly, the sound of a 
book falling to the floor was heard within—there 
was a little opening and shutting of drawers, a 
little splashing of water, and out «ame Fanny, as 
serene and self-satisfied after “the well-spent 
hour” as you may suppose. “They want you 
down-stairs,” said I with as innocent a smile as I 
could command. From that moment it dawned 
upon me that Miss Fan was a little humbug. 

But what! may not one doze over a book? 
most certainly they may; but not pass themselves 
off afterwards for individuals that have had an 
hour’s hard reading. : 

“What do you think of those books, Fanny ?” 
said Miss Harbledown, mischievously; “those 
books that Charles recommended you: how do 
you like them ?” 
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“To tell you the truth, I find them very dry,” 
said Fan. “There are no new ideas in them: 
nothing but musty, rusty old thoughts cleaned up 
and varnished. Of course I am wading through 
them, because of Charles’s recommendation; but 
when he comes home [I intend to take him to task 
for overpraising such writers.” 

“T thought Macaulay, at least, was an original 
writer,” said Miss Harbledown. 

“ Superficial and flashy, it seems to me,” said 
Fanny. “ He puts too much red in his brush.” 

“Have you looked into Carlyle ?” 

“Oh, yes; and think his affectation beyond 
everything. What successful pains he has taken 
to spoil his originally good plain English style!” 

“ How do you like Sir James Stephen?” 

“ Well, I like the story part of his essays very 
well—about St. Francis of Assissi, and Loyola, and 
Xavier. I got aground in the ‘ Clapham Sect.’” 

“This girl,” said Miss Harbledown afterwards 
to me, “must sleep with one eye and keep wide 
awake with the other.” 

I astutely suggested, “Do you think she was 
shamming?” But no, we could not think that. 

After Charles’s departure it was wonderful how 
flat and listless she became. Sophy and Ma- 
rianne had romantic ways of accounting for it; 
and, of course, the presence or absence of the 
only young man in the family does make a dif- 
ference. She took less pains to dress, less pains 
to amuse, less pains to observe the family rules— 
was generally late at prayers—and this was the 
way her prestige diminished. I have told how she 
lost, and was the occasion of her cousins’ losing, 
the priory luncheon; and how one of them said-to 
the other, “Just like Fan!’ This was the first 
expression I heard from either of them of dis- 
content with any of her proceedings, and therefore 
I did not know, at the moment, what feeling the 
words indicated. Thereafter, I knew that “just 
like Fan,” though seldom uttered, meant anything 
but praise. 

One day, when Sophy and I were together, 
she said, after a long pause, “I suppose Fan is 
what, if Charles and she were married, she would 
be after the honeymoon.” 

I said, “ People cannot keep up company man- 
ners every day and all day long.” 

“ Company manners? no!—but good manners 
they may—and she need not show us quite so 
plainly that she does not think us worth the pains 
of pleasing.” 

“ She misses Charles, perhaps.” 

“Yes, doubtless that is it.” 

The priory invitation was renewed; and Fan, 
though she seemed hardly to think it worth ac- 





ceptance, accompanied her cousins. A great 
change tcok place in her from that day. John 
Brooke, the barrister, was there, and he and Fanny 
were delighted with each other. She came home 
all animation; her high ©,..its and drollery 
returned: again she evinced the desire to please 
everybody; but not with the same success. How 
was it possible P her cousins saw, or thought they 
saw, that her light affections were flitting from 
their absent brother to an almost stranger. 
Therefore they cooled towards Fan, and so in 
some degree did their mother, though the ex- 
perience of years made her more conversant with 
the versatility of shallow characters. The good 
humour of the family was ruffled, without Fan’s 
appearing conscious of it. 

Miss Harbledown said to me, “ Did not I tell 
you so? they are learning what she is; and a 
good thing for them that the disenchantment has 
not been postponed.” 

Marianne, after a long reverie, broke silence 
one day with, “I don’t seem to care much, now, 
for Fan’s staying till Charles returns; I believe 
she cares little for any of us.” But Fanny had no 
intention of going while the Brookes remained, 
for whose companionship she showed a marked 
preference, even after John had returned to the 
Temple. In a little while, they all took flight 
for St. Leonard’s; Fanny had then only her cousins 
to fall back upon, and became very dull. After a 
day or two, she announced that she was going home. 

“ What! without waiting for Charles’s return ?” 
exclaimed Marianne, with dilated eyes. 

“Dear me, yes,” said Fanny; “what difference 
does that make?—I can’t be here always, you 
know. I’m sure I have paid you quite a visitation, 
as it is.” 

Sophy gave Marianne a warning look not to 
say any more, and there was a dead silence. 
When Mrs. Ainslie was told, she said, calmly, 
“This is rather sudden, my dear—is it not ?” 

“Oh, no, aunt! mamma has been planning for 
some little time to go—somewhere; and now, I 
believe, she is thinking of St. Leonard’s. I would 
not say anything of it till it was settled.” 

“‘T hope you will enjoy yourself, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Ainslie, after a short pause. “ St Leonard’s 
is a very nice place.” 

The sisters looked at one another; and when 
their cousin left the room, one of them said, under 
her breath, “ Just like Fan!” 

I think it was just like her. She might have 
made warm friends among them, and have found 
a high-minded young husband. She failed in 
both, and her intimacy with the Brookes dwindled 
away. 
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THE TWO ADVOCATES. 85 
THE TWO. A DVO CATES: 
BY THE REV. G. A. CHADWICK. 
*‘We have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.”—1 John ii. 1. 
**T will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter.”—Joln xiv. 16, 
O an English reader it is hard to see | and his love, if his anger burn like fire. Yes, 


what connection exists between these 
verses; and yet they are bound to- 
gether by no slighter tie than this, 
cme) that in them the Son and the Spirit 
are called by the same title, the word Advocate, 
in John’s Epistle, being precisely the same as that 
which in John’s Gospel is so often translated 
Comforter. 

In order to understand either one or the other, 
we must know clearly the meaning of the word. 
It is almost English now—Para-cletos (Paraclete),* 
and, like advocate, means, literally, some person 
“called in ;” whence, because we call in an eloquent 
pleader to speak for us, or a dear friend to mourn 
with us, it sometimes leans to the meaning of 
advocacy, and at others to that of comfort. The 
only question is, whether the same writer, St. 
John, would employ it in such different senses, 
especially when we find that Christ had in his 
mind the idea of the Spirit filling the same office 
with himself—he was to be another Comforter. 
And there are other reasons (over which we need 
not delay now) for believing, not by any means 
that the idea of comfort should be thrown out 
from the word as applied to the Spirit’s work, 
but that a great deal more should be added on to 
that idea. If we look first at the word as applied 
to Christ, we shall then be more fully prepared to 
understand its application to the Holy Ghost. 

It is as sinners, with a sense of condemnation 
pressing on our hearts, that we need an Advocate 
with the Father. Adam in the garden conversed 
with God (no matter which person in the God- 
head) without fear or shrinking, until he had 
broken the commandment. But when we are 
condemned by our own hearts of having thank- 
lessly turned his gifts against the giver; loved 
the creature more than the Creator, who is over 
all; forsaken the fountain of living waters for 
broken cisterns that can hold no water, then it is 
no wonder if we fear to face our God. No wonder, 
too, if he were to reject our polluted offerings of 
praise, and shut his ears against our prayers ; and 
if his love, regulated by his justice, cannot do 
more than suspend the stroke of vengeance. No 
wonder, when we have forgotten him, if he 
threatens to fill us with our own devices. No 
wonder, when we have refused to trust his mercy 





* Thus it occurs in Dryden's rendering of the “ Veni Creator 
Spiritus ”"— 
**O source of uncreated heat! 
The Father’s promised Paraclete,” 





and when he has given us some knowledge of his 
ways, and taught us his good pleasure, and made 
us taste the powers of the world to come—then, if 
we turn again unto felly, who can wonder should a 
great and yawning gulf be fixed between him and 
us for ever? It is at least necessary that some 
voice should be raised in opposition to the voice of 
our iniquities that testify against us, and some 
worthiness be set up to intercede against the 
influence of our sins. 

This is the office of our Advocate in heaven. 
When mere justice would demand our destruction, 
and when mercy has no plea to urge beyond its 
own relentings, then the blood of Christ supplies 
a reason why mercy should prevail. Sprinkled 
upon the mercy-seat by our interceding Priest, 
it proclaims that a victim has offered himself 
without spot for eur offences. The righteous 
Lord, who did no violence, neither was guile 
found in his mouth, presents himself as our 
representative and pleader, and his goodness 
gives prevalency to his prayers. 

People laugh in our days at the doctrine of 
imputed righteousness, but the principle which 
lies at the root of it is far too deep for laughter. 
They confess that principle themselves, when 
a request has to be made, for which they are 
anxious, and at the same time doubtful of its 
success. Then they look out for a man of eminent 
merit, or a special favourite in the place where 
they would prevail, and count his services an 
excellent reason why they should succeed. Yet 
this is nothing else than a confession that what 
he has done may fairly be thrown, like a 
rich mantle, around those in whom he feels an 
interest. And so the just claims of Christ qualify 
him well to be the advocate of sinful man before 
his Father, since his merit weighs down the 
ponderous wickedness of a race that is only evil, 
and that continually. Observe that Christ’s 
mediation is not only the consequence of his 
death, but, also, it explains the sad, strange truth, 
that his death does not avail for all. There is 
merit in that sacrifice sufficient for a sin-stricken 
world; but then we have no claim upon that 
merit. That Christ died, is no more reason why 
we should be saved than why the devils should, 
apart from the further fact, that he willingly 
transfers his merit to his fellow-men when he 
pleads their cause before the Father. And while 
that intercession lasts, the sinner is respited; 
but it dees not last for ever. He says, “ Let it 
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alone this year also; and if it bear fruit, well: 
and if not, then after that thou shalt cut it down; ” 
so that Christ ceases at last to plead; the sinner 
forces upon his Advocate, however reluctant, the 
consciousness that forbearance is thrown away, 
and the Redeemer gives him up to die. Most 
truly, therefore, do we read that Christ, more 
directly than his Father, is the judge of quick and 
dead. But in the meantime we are represented 
by him before the throne; he covers our short- 
comings, compassionates our weakness, atones for 


our guilt; and so it is possible for God to stoop 


from heaven and meet his fallen creatures as a 
friend once more. 

Now, can we find no parallel for this in anything 
that passes here below? If God be induced, by 
Christ’s intercession, first to come to man, and 
afterward to bear with him, does man need no 
persuasion (fallen and guilty as he is) to come 
to God, and to continue in his service? “ Draw 
nigh to God, and he will draw nigh to you,” said 
the Apostle James, but how can that be done, how 
shall guilty creatures venture to the judgment- 
seat, or fallen creatures learn to wish for grace P 
As God designed that of himself should be the 
whole atoning work, and as Christ died long before 
the first ray of light shot visibly across our dark- 
ness, so in the inner work, the experience of every 
saved man, the operation is again Divine, and 
begins with the pleading of his Spirit, who is the 
Advocate of heaven on earth and of eternity in 
time. One cannot help thinking that this was in 
our Lord’s mind when he said that the Holy Ghost 
was like himself—“ another Paraclete.” 

1. For example: when a sinner begins to feel 
that he is wretched, and that nothing on earth 


. 


earthly pleasure turns to ashes upon his lips; 
when that for which he has toiled so long is 
found to be not Rachel but Leah, there is nothing, 
so far, to turn his soul to God. Thousands have 
come to this, and only plunged deeper still into 
the quagmire of sensual and sinful indulgence. 
If, then, his sorrow leadeth to repentance; if he 
begins to think of purer pleasures, of delights | 
that never grow dull upon the cloyed palate, of a’ 


celestial friendship that knows neither estrange- | that glorious inheritance which is to come. 


can satisfy his real wants; when the fruit of 





| 


and won to love, oh! be sure that he was not 
alone; the Third Person in the Holy/Trinity claims 
the honour of that awakening to knowledge and 
to trust. He has pressed upon the torpid heart 
the merits and the rights of God; he has been the 
Advocate of the Lord with man. * But this is only 
the beginning of a work which never ceases on 
this side of the grave. 

3. If there are men—and there are thousands— 
in whom holiness has become the predominant 
desire; who would rather be like Christ than wear 
the laurels of heroes and the crowns of kings; if 
poor and corrupt humanity has been, at least in 
affection and in desire, purified from all iniquity, 
we cannot be persuaded that all this is the work 
of a strong emotion or conviction upon unaided 
nature. Gratitude, emulation, adoration might do 
it, as far as we can guess, if our hearts were 
what they ought to be, but now that evil instincts 
and evil habits have laid a tyrannous grasp on 
them, we require help, an ever-present guardian, 
an ever-vigilant reminder. Some one must be 
“called in” to protect us here, as well as One 
to intercede for us above. The Persian monarch 
had a man beside him in his hours of pomp, only 
to whisper, “O king, remember thou shalt die.” 
Are there no lessons that we are as likely to 
forget, or that circumstances are as willing to 
beguile us of ? 

4, We read of joys possessed by the Christian, 
or which he should possess, of which the world 
is utterly unconscious. Hye has not seen them; 
ear has not heard them; heart has not conceived 
them: how then shall they become known to the 
regenerate man, except in the way that St. Paul 
actually fixes on, “ God hath revealed them unto 
us by his Spirit?” He, from his lowly shrine in 
the heart that has become a temple, darts a celes- 
tial energy through it all; he paints the pictures 
which eye of flesh has never gazed upon, breathes 
the melodies that mortal ear has never caught, 
and imparts a rapture that goes down too far for 
the poor heart to throb responsive, searching the 
deep things of God, telling us what he has pre- 
pared for them that love him, and becoming in his 
own august person the pledge and first-fruit of 
Then 


ment, nor jealousy, nor suspicion; and if his ear the strokes of adverse fortune buffet the steadfast 
be given to the soft whisper that has thrilled heartin vain. Then the void places of bereavement 
through centuries of toil—* Come unto me, all are filled once more as we anticipate blissful meet- 
| ings in the Jerusalem above, and feel that by the 
plainly that desire, that upward look and abate | presence of the Holy Ghost, Father and Son have 


ye that are weary, and I will give you rest,” 


listening, are supernatural; they are wrought by | also come and made their abode within us. 


Then 


the God who strives with man, they are tokens of the hiss of the serpent ceases to beguile, and the 
the Spirit of life, breathing, as in Ezekiel’s vision, | fruit of the forbidden tree to tempt, because we 


across the field of death. 


| have a holier banquet and a deeper knowledge, 


2. And when one who has daily read the story | ' and an ever-vigilant guardian in the soul. 


of Christ’s life a hundred times perceives at last | 
its Divine loveliness, and is melted to contrition 





**O source of uncreated heat! 
The Father’s promised Paraclete, 
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Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire, 
Our souls with heavenly love inspire: 
Come, and thy sacred influence bring, 
To sanctify us while we sing.” 





Sacred Spirit, “ Breath” of the Living God, pro- 
ceeding from the Father and the Son, as when | 


of old Christ breathed on his disciples and the 
unction came, well art thou called the Comforter, 
and not Comforter alone, but Strengthener of 
men, and Advocate for us on earth, as Christ is 
Advocate before the throne. 








A CASE OF REAL DISTRESS.—II. 


A NARRATIVE OF FACT. 


7 ND thus Captain Archibald Scott found | 
himself appointed an Almoner to the | 
Society for the Relief of Distress | 
and for the first time, perhaps, in his 
life, put in the way of making him- 
self useful to his fellow-creatures. 

His friend, Sydney Welworth, who was not a 
man to lose an opportunity, insisted upon taking 
him that very evening, though already near six | 
o'clock, for a short round through what he chose | 
to call his home diocese, so that he might begin at | 
once to learn his business, and be put in the way 
of his new duties. 

“But,” began Archie, as they trudged along 
together through the snow, “you have taken me 
so suddenly, there is one thing I have quite for- 
gotten till now; how much is the subscription— 
what has one to pay to become a member of this 
elub—well, society, or whatever you call it? I 
meant to have taken my name off two or three of 
those I already belonged to, because, on my present 
reduced means, I can’t afford them as I used 
to do.” 

“Oh, subscription! just what you like; a fiver will 
be plenty, if you have it to spare, and if you think 
it will, give you more interest in your work; or a 
guinea, if that is too much; but anything, or 
nothing if you like. Nobody will ask you for any 
subscription; the fact is, we don’t want money, 
but we want men—idle fellows, that is, who have 
their time on their own hands, like you—to work 
for us; there are plenty who will give us all the 
money, or even more than we want; but the 
difficulty is, to get the men whom we can trust for 
discretion and other qualities, who will give up 
their time and take the trouble to distribute our 
funds, and do the working part of the relief for | 
us.” 





| 





“Tt seems rather an original idea, and a queer 
fancy too,” said Archie, after another long pause | 
of consideration. “I wonder what first put it into | 
your heads, and who set the thing going.” | 

“Why, for the matter of that,” replied his Mentor, 
“one might almost say it was by accident, or spon- 
taneously ; that, as so often happens, the same idea 
seemed to strike several people at one and the 
same time. 





“Tt is well known what immense difficulties are 
thrown in the way of many philanthropical so- 
cieties by the want of funds, and that these 


| difficulties are materially increased by the, as 


hitherto supposed, necessity of each society sup- 
porting a staff of high-paid officials, who, in many 
cases, do only half their duty, and in some rather 
less. In order to avoid this expense, a proposition 
was made by a well-known writer, to start a 
society upon a simple, though a new and hitherto 
untried system, in which, though all classes were 
included, the wealthy and fashionable denizens of 
the West End were more especially urged to come 
forward, not only with mere contributions in the 
shape of money, as heretofore, but with some of 
that time and work, in personal visitation, which 
they, of all others, might be well supposed to be 
able to spare gratuitously. 

“This idea was well taken up, and soon began 
to. spread itself. A general meeting was held, 
to which not a few of the smart men about 
town went, each individual of whom had gone 
in, perhaps, half-shyly, expecting to firid him- 
self out of his element, and thrown amongst a 
lot of strangers of a totally different set, and 
whose ordinary views would have nothing in 
common with his own, but was surprised and 
pleased to meet many of his most familiar friends 
and fellow-loungers of the club and park railings, 
induced, like himself, by their own inward better 
feelings, to come and offer their services in trying 
to do some good, if they could only be shown how, 
and where to set about it. 

“A new organisation of this sort could not, 
of course, be allowed to start without the usual 
amount of cold water being thrown over it, in 
the shape of all kinds of doubts, difficulties, 
sneers, and sinister forebodings, with sundry dis- 
interested suggestions as to the present many 
excellent channels for charity being already more 
than sufficient; but a leading article in the Times 
did much towards kindly backing up the under- 
taking, and a good-humoured rejoinder from the 
leader of the movement also appeared in the same 
paper, deprecating all rivalry with any existing 
societies, and in reply to the many objections and 
assertions as to the fvily of expecting, and the 
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impossibility of procuring, efficient volunteer al- 
moners, merely announcing the number of letters 
already received by himself, as chairman, from 
educated gentlemen of quality and high position, 
offering their time and services gratuitously, so 
that, as he happily suggested, he had reason to 
hope that ‘to do good might some day possibly 
become the fashion, and that the angels would, 
perhaps, smile through their tears at this new 
phase of our eccentricity.’ ” 

“Why, that’s a quotation from what’s-his- 
name—‘Tristram Shandy’—isn’t it?” interrupted 
Archie Scott. “I remember those very words— 
or something very much like them, in a book 
which used to be lying about our barrack mess- 
room.” 

“Well, not exactly, though it may be something 
like one,” said Sydney, smiling; “and I am not 
at all sure that the writer himself was not also 
labouring under the same mistake. But, to go on 
with the new society: amongst its other special 
characteristics, a strict rule was from the first 
established that there should be no paid touters, 
I mean, canvassers, or collectors of subscriptions, 
no opening dinner, fancy bazaar, or any other of 
those usual means of making money, which have 
always been considered, or at least declared to be, 
absolute necessities for the existence of any chari- 
table undertaking. 

“In the next place, a guarantee committee of 
eighteen or twenty members undertook to defray 
the entire working expenses of the society sepa- 
rately and distinctly, from their own pockets, so 
that not one farthing of the money contributed 
by the general public for the charity should be 
put to any other purpose than that for which it 
was subscribed; and what do you suppose was the 
whole cost of working the organisation through 
which, in the course of each year, or more properly 
speaking, each winter, a sum of upwards of £4,000, 
£5,000, or this last year, I believe, it will be very 
little short of £7,000, has been distributed in every 
part of London, by upwards of a hundred volun- 
teer almoners ?” 

“TI have no idea,” said Archie, “perhaps five- 
and-twenty or thirty per cent., as I know, by your 
tone, it has been done reasonably.” 

“Not half that. Last year, I know, when every- 
thing was paid for—printing, stationery, postage, 
advertisements (that is, acknowledging subscrip- 
tions in the papers)—the exact sum total amounted 
to £325 10s. 10d., which sum included £100 a-year 
salary of the one paid permanent secretary, and 
the rent of that quaint little committee-room, to 
which I took you this afternoon, and which we 





get at an extraordinarily low price, from the fact of 
its being, as you may have perceived, an entresol 
close under the very boards of the great public 
assembly-rooms of the West End, where, during 
the season, there are continual balls, concerts,. 
meetings, and crowded gatherings of all sorts going 
on, almost without interruption, night and day, 
so as to render it perfectly impossible for any one 
who was not stone-deaf to ever have even a chance 
of a wink of sleep there. Twice a week all through 
the winter the working committee of eighteen 
members, besides the three indefatigable honorary 
secretaries, one of whom is always there daily, 
meet to receive and consider cases of distress, and 
to vote what grants of money shall be sent to the 
several almoners as they may have applied for 
funds for distribution in their respective districts. 
Strictly avoiding all sectarian views, the only 
question asked, or condition required is, as to the 
truth and degree of the distress. 

“The system, you see, works well, and does 
good at both the extreme ends of society at the 
same time, as the writer to whom I have already 
referred pointed out in a letter in which he was 
pleased to bestow a recommendatory ‘pat on the 
back’ to the new scheme, in about the second year 
of its existence, and by the time that it might be 
said to have fairly got under weigh, although one 
knows that he is not at all apt to be too compli- 
mentary with his pen unless he thinks praise 
really well deserved. It was thus he wrote of 
them :— 

“ «The working committee are, essentially, men 
of the world, in its usual sense—club loungers. 
This society may be looked upon as the imper- 
sonation of the charitable element of the fashion- 
able clubs. West-end men, hitherto looked upon 
by the general world, as likely to care but little 
for these things, are found going on their good 
errand into the most wretched districts of London, 
personally communicating with philanthropists, 
male and female, of every creed, rank, and profes- 
sion, not only giving no offence to any, but leaving 
a most favourable impression in quarters where 
such might perhaps have been least expected. Is 
a heathen costermonger one bit more to be con- 
sidered a pitiable object than a West-end wealthy 
idler, who fritters away his miserable life in club, 
turf, park, opera, and St. John’s Wood? Here is 
Dives introduced to Lazarus, both extremes of the 
social scale are brought together, both may have 
much to learn and gain in mutual respect for one 
another, by thus meeting under circumstances so 
desirable and advantageous to each of them.’ ” 


(To be continued.) 
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‘*There full long we sat and mused, 


And rose at last to move away.”—p. 90. 
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UNDER THE IVIED BRIDGE. 


? E were alone, my friend and I, 
( @ Sitting under the ivied bridge, 
“, Watching the golden stream go by, 


Dashed from rocky ridge to ridge. 





Through the ivied arch you see 
The rivulet winding swiftly down, 
With mirrored hues of sky and tree, 
Green and blue, and dusky brown ; 


And far as eye can follow it 
Upward in its winding way, 

Leafy boughs above it knit 
Tremulous leaf and dancing spray. 


There full long we sat and mused, 
And rose at last to move away, 

When he, to dreamy thought unused, 
Turned with a smiling face and gay, 


And said, in accents low and deep, 

With eyes full solemn and true, “Ah well! 
‘This were a place for elves to slegp, 

And here, I wis, the fairies dwell!” 


Over my brain a music swept 
As into his thought'my fancy strayed ; 





Blissful memories backward crept ; 
And straight my heart its answer made :— 


“Yea, when I was a little child, 
Here a gleesome life they led, 
Up in the leafy coppice wild, 
And mid the rocks by the river-bed : 


“Oft when stealing away alone 

Among the meadowy flowers of May, 
Heard I fairy music blown 

Low in the grass-plumes purple and grey ; 


“ Fairies swung in light bluebell, 

And fairies sung in gladsome wood,— 
Here no longer do they dwell 

To bring delight to solitude. 


« Now, in bliss or in agony, 

When with a heart as noble and good, 
An eye as pure and soul as free, 

I walk by river and leafy wood, 


* Not fairy troops make glad the sight, 
But spirit-footprints over the sod, 
And in my ear the breezes light 
Whisper words of a gracious God.” 
G. F. A. 








PEGGY OGLIVIE’S INHERITANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROUND THE COURT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XV. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
JEING such a pleasant pastime to meet 
Peggy, Captain Oglivie found means to 
indulge it pretty freely, and Fortune, 
in the shape of Mrs. Grant, favoured 

= him in this. She contrived that by an 
exchange of churches, the family should enjoy the 
benefit of mountain air for a season; and she left 
Peggy somewhat chilled, through’ the process which 
is called turning the cold ‘shoulder,’ on the eve of 
their rather suéden departure. 

Peggy had frankly informed her new friend that she 
had not yet mentioned his name to her grandfather ; 
upon whieh he had takenoccasion to say that it was 
better not to do so, forthe present; indeed, it would be 
better that his. stay inthe neighbourhood should not 
be mentioned at all. 

The girl had been brought up in the bracing 
atmosphere of freedom, not in the sickly air of con- 
stant surveillance exercised in some classes of society, 
which seems to take it for granted that if a girl goes 
out unattended, she must get into mischief. Any- 
thing like concealment was foreign to her; but she 
had been accustomed to consider her goings and 
comings of no moment to any one, and her childish 
confidences had been ruthlessly repressed. , 

Still at first she longed for some one to confide in. 








She could not have sat beside slightly ungenial Mrs. 
Grant, had she been with her as usual, without speak- 
ing; and when she went away without giving her an 
opportunity for doing so, the girl found herself long- 
ing for her dead mother more intensely than she had 
ever done before. 

But she had to lead her life apart, always dan- 
gerous, and especially dangerous to the dreamer, who 
loses the power of testing the realities of things. 
Any one with experience of life, could have guessed 
how these meetings would end; and even rough but 
honest Jean, by simply awakening her to the truth, 
would have held her back; but there had already 
crept over her the fatal shy tenderness, which shrunk 
from exposing itself to such an ordeal. 

So she met her cousin, as she now called him, 
almost daily, and her active life turned into a beauti- 
ful and bewitching dream. 

As for him, he took no thought for her. Her 
evident liking for him was more and more gratifying. 
She made his life down there quite endurable, fla- 
vouring it with a spice of adventure besides. She 
was growing prettier every day, blooming like a wild 
rose, with a child-like, flower-like grace. She was 
very good and very happy: he was really getting 
very fond of her. What could a kiss or two matter; 
or a longer look into the eyes that drooped under his 
ever more and more tenderly; or a more thrilling 
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pressure of the little hand, that lingered in his own 
ever more and more lovingly? If he had searched 
his heart, he might have found there a latent sus- 
picion that he was a great rascal; but then he would 
have consoled himself by thinking that she was a 
little fool, if she broke her heart. 

The late summer of the north, was still at its 
height, though the August moon was at the full, 
and the evenings were shortening rapidly. Captain 
Oglivie’s stay had come to an end at last. His 
mother required—so he said—his presence in Eng- 
land. He was to say good-bye to Peggy in the Mittle 
wood by moonlight. 

It was not at all an unusual thing for her to steal 
out into the moonlight, beyond the precincts of the 
garden. Jean did not deign to notice a proceeding 
so foolish. What good any mortal could get wander- 
ing among black ghostly trees, soughing (the sigh 
of the wind in a tree) and creakin’, she could not 
comprehend. The night air was unwholesome, and 
though she had parted with a hereditary belief in 
witches and warlocks, she still felt that it was “no 
quite cannie”—not altogether safe in fact. 

And when her young mistress came back through 
the kitchen, with her face a little paler, as if it had 
drunk the moonlight, Jean would forbear remark till 
she was gone, when she would say to Tammas, “ She’s 
a strange lassie; she aye looks as if she had been 
sayin’ her prayers when she comes in that gate, andI 
dinna like to speak, but it’s no like a Christian to gang 
out there, instead o’ sayin’ them at her ain bedside.” 

“ Ay, ay!” Tammas would answer, “let her 
alane; we’re a set o’ godless auld folk, and she'll, 
maybe, bring a blessing on us.” 

The moon was up, and Peggy went out by the 
garden gate and made her way to the Horse-shoe 
Céump. Once or twice she stood still ; a sigh rose 
among the trees and died away again. It seemed as 
of a wind that came from nowhere, or rather like the 
breathing of the trees themselves. There was a sense 
of mystery among them; a feeling not of daylight 
loneliness, but of mysterious companionship, —a 
feeling which most people sedulously shut their 
doors against, closing their shutters and lighting 
their lamps to keep out its strange illusions. 

But instead of shutting it out, Peggy Oglivie threw 
open her whole soul to its influence. The feeling 
has nothing of romance in it. She was not romantic; 
she had a keen dislike to the sentimental. She was 
not superstitious; superstition is only a degradation 
of it. It had come to her even in the daylight, a 
kind of second sight, a seeing of things in their 
essential beauty and glory. 

It was upon her to-night. There stood the clump, 
every tree and pillar of ebony overarched by fretwork 
of silver. Through the fretted roof the moonlight fell 
upon the ground in fantastic patterns. She crossed 
them with her shadow, and another shadow fell there 
without startling her. She felt a little shiver, such 
as she imagined the trees feeling when a shower of 
moonlight streamed upon them, as the figure came 
into the light. 








Some dry twigs crackled under her feet, and Horace 
Oglivie started from his leaning posture and ad- 
vanced to meet her. She was coming along a track 
of moonlight. A soft black hood surrounded her 
face, which was altogether pale, and did not show as 
by day the soft wild rose and the browning of the 
summer sun. It was really pale with the exaltation 
of her mood, and not only with the effect of the light. 

She loosened her hand from her dark cloak as she 
came near, and it fell away, and let the rays stream 
down her dress and clothe her in white. He took 
her hand in silence. He had never seen her look like 
this. He had intended to part warmly and gallantly, 
and he felt at once that it would be a graver matter 
than he wished. The cold little hand that rested in 
his, awed him. He dared not carry it to his lips. 

**T am ready to believe in fairies here,” he said, 
in a low tone, “and to think that you are one of 
them: you have a kind of glimmer over you.” (Jean 
would have called it glamour, which means witchery 
besides.) 

“Tt is the way in the wood,” said the girl, smiling 
and also speaking low. She looked mistress of the 
ceremonies as she spoke. 

Horace Oglivie felt rather uncomfortable. He 
tried another jest about the ghostliness of the place, 
but she did not laugh; she could not have done any- 
thing so out of sympathy with the solemn beauty 
of the scene. 

For him, he had come to enjoy a parting interview 
with a pretty girl whom he almost loved, and over 
whom he felt he had considerable power. But this 
was a creature over whom he had no power at all, 
a creature of another sphere. This was not the 
laughing, blushing girl of yesterday; and, strangely 
lovely as she looked, he was disappointed, and hardly 
knew what to say. 

He had no power over her, but her own dream had 
power. It held herspell-bound. She did not heed 
his silence; his presence wasenough. She could not 
discern that they two, walking there side by side, 
were walking in different worlds, so far apart that 
neither by voice nor touch was the one within reach 
of the other. 

They walked rouzd the platform for some time in 
a silence which Horace Oglivie felt to be oppressive, 
all the more oppressive that he vainly tried to break 
through it into a vein of either sentiment or gaiety. 
They turned, and came again into the centre of the 
clump: the moon fully illuminated it. Peggy pointed 
to what she had called the window of her chapel ; it 
was a perfect Gothic work of ebony and silver. 

“Tt is very like a chapel,” he said; “ what a delight- 
ful place to get married in, according to the Scotch 
system.” In utter recklessness he stood by her side, 
and took her unresisting hand, saying, with mock 
solemnity, “I Horace Oglivie take thee, Margaret 
Oglivie, to be my wedded wife. 

«That is enough, you know, in Scotland to bind us 
together for life,” he added, in a tone of tenderness. 
The next minute, the girl was weeping on his breast. 

What could he do but soothe her, as he led her 
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homeward, with promises of affection, false enough to 
her hope as they were;—but tell her, vainly enough, 
he might have known, to think as little as she could 
of him in the meantime, and to look forward to his 
return sooner or later? Ashe parted from her at the 
garden gate, which was the exit from her short-lived 
paradise, that latent suspicion which has been indi- 
cated, did rise in his heart, and he did try to console 
himself with the thought, that she was, after all, a 
little fool. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MUSIC OF THE PINES. 

TueEy were not bitter tears that Peggy Oglivie had 
wept at that last interview with her cousin; they had 
little of the anguish of parting in them. They had, 
in truth, more of tenderness than trouble in their 
flow. Neither doubt nor misgiving entered into her 
mind with regard to the captain’s sincerity. The 
natural language of love had never been falsified to 
her, as it is to some, in wanton folly, or worse, and 
she did not question the truth it conveyed in look and 
touch and tone. No warning voice had ever whispered 
in her ears concerning the faithlessness of man. 

She sat in the wood, in her chosen haunt, day after 
day, when he was gone, feeding her heart on the 
remembered sweetness of his presence, till her life 
lapsed into a dream; and the music of the wood wore 
itself into her dream, and floated her away, on its 
sighing waves of sound, further and further from the 
actual world. 

A look came into the girl’s face which made Jean 
more than once ask her what she was listening for ; 
and when, standing looking down among the trees, 
she answered, with a smile, ‘‘ The music of the pines,” 
the old woman gave a grunt of disapprobation, and 
added, “ Ye look just as if ye expected somebody.” 

Jean was a shrewd observer. Peggy might have 
answered truly that she expected nobody, but there 
was expectation at the bottom of her heart, the 
awakened expectation of eventful life, the expecta- 
tion of something—not anything in particular, but 
something to happen; and when she listened to the 
music of the pines it was with a vague yearning for 
some message fromthe future. Sometimes through 
their soft sighing murmurs of content there went 
something like a wail of lamentation. By habit and 
by nature the solitary girl was a dreamer. But it is a 
mistake to suppose that the dreamer is always weak, 
and, lapped in unreality, loses the power of sober 
action. There is a power in dreams, not only to lift 
the dreamer out of the actual present—which may be 
a doubtful gain—but to get themselves realised in the 
future. The dream in which a man or woman lives is 
usually richer, nobler, and sweeter than the life in which 
he or she moves; for who, with the unlimited power of 
choice which dreamland offers, would choose the poor, 
the mean, and the bitter? Of itself, it will tend to 
enrich and ennoble and sweeten the actual life, and if 
the active powers are equal to the task, they will 
consciously and unconsciously strive to assimilate the 
lower to the higher. If not, the individual is all the 





better for his unsubstantial happiness ; the world none 
the worse. 

But for a time the dream suffices for itself. And 
so it was with Peggy Oglivie. She did not even 
long for the presence of her lover—was he not with 
her always? she had but to close her eyes, with the 
murmur of the wood about her, to be visited by his 
look, his smile grown more radiant and more tender 
in that “light that never was on sea or land,” though 
to her it seemed only that of asummer moon. Would 
the time come when it would “ fade into the light of 
comigon day ?’’—would there be an awakening, which 
might turn the dream into a torment of self-pity and 
self-scorn ? 

So the days went past, some of them wet and windy, 
though harvest-time was drawing near. And the 
summer had been brief, for the spring was late and 
cold, only it had been very bright while it lasted. 
Jean heard from the kirk-door gossip that the Grants 
were coming back at last. They had already long 
exceeded their purposed stay. 

The truth was, the more inclination the two young- 
sters showed to get home again, the more determined 
was their mother that they should remain where they 
were. They read and roamed with their father, or 
roamed and did not read; and enjoyed themselves, 
truth to tell, more or less. Archie was troubled, now 
and then, with a longing to leap out of his bedroom 
window and take a moonlight march across the coun- 
try—it was only some thirty miles to Delaube, but 
prudence and Sandie, and a love of sound sleep, pre- 
vailed to the contrary. 

Both Sandie and Archie, however, openly rebelled 
against the proposal that they should go up to town 
without returning home, in order to begin their studies 
before the ensuing session, and make a little way by 
means of thorough preparation under the direction of 
a friend of their father’s. Accordingly, a compromise 
was effected, at which they could not murmur, when 
they were duly reminded of the idleness which made 
extra exertion necessary. They were to spend three 
days at home, when Mrs. Grant, who had business to 
transact there, would herself accompany them to 
town. 

It was the afternoon of Saturday before they 
reached the manse, and as they were to leave on the 
afternoon of Monday, it appeared that the three days 
would be very short indeed. Nothing is so favourable 
to mental explosions as hurry; it exercises the re- 
quisite amount of compression, without which the 
fumes of love or folly would quietly escape. The 
encroachment on these three days caused our heroes 
to explode—happily, only in mutual confidences. 

On the evening before their return they had climbed 
the summit of a hill, to watch the sun godown. Not 
a creature was in sight, except two horses that stood 
on the edge of a cliff, the one a head in advance 
of the other, listening with all their might. The 
brothers lay on their backs, looking at the world 
upside down, as it were—a process that has its ad- 
vantages, in imparting new views of things. What 
they saw was a heaving multitude of hill-tops, swim- 
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ming in a blood-red sky. Down behind some black 
bars went a round sun, and gradually sunk from 
sight into a second chaos. It was a startling, not a 
soothing, sunset. 

Archie was the first to jump to his feet. “Come 
along, old boy,” he said; “we'll be late again, only 
little Peg can’t get the blame to-night, so it doesn’t 
matter so much.” 

«We won’t see much more of her this time,” said 
Sandie. 

“ Mother might have asked her up here for a week,” 
murmured Archie. 

“ She thinks we waste our time,” returned Sandie. 

“If it hadn’t been for her,” said Archie, vaulting 
over a huge stone in the descent, “I would have cut 
the college, and run away to sea. I'll, maybe, do it 
yet.” 

“Do you mean that you care that much for her,” 
said Sandie, with a look into his brother’s face which 
made the latter exclaim, instead of answering, “ And 
you, too!” which meant a flinging back of the 
question already answered. ‘She would never look 
at me,” said Sandie, despondingly, “so it doesn’t 
matter.” 

“Try,” said his brother. 

Sandie shook his head. “ Try you.” 

“T would like well enough to leave the country and 
make my fortune abroad,” said Archie, “.* they,” in- 
dicating the abode of his father and mother, “ would 
give consent. I would come back as rich as a Jew, 
and as yellow as a guinea, and leave my money to 
you and Peg.” 

They said nothing more then. 
seemed to understand each other. 

So it had come to this; and here were Mrs. Grant’s 
worst fears realised, her utmost precautions justified, 
and vain. 

It was somewhat late on Saturday before any 
opportunity for action occurred to Archie, who had 
set his mind on something active—he hardly knew 
what. He knew by that time that unless he made it 
for himself, he would not have an opportunity of 
even saying good-bye, except in his mother’s presence. 

What he would ask of Peggy he did not well know, 
except that she should remain at his disposal till he 
was ready for her. He had vigorous twinges of self- 
reproach at taking—though Sandie had resolutely 
refused—the first chance; and, finally, he almost 
made up his mind to speak for his brother, instead of 
for himself. 

Thus it came to pass that in the evening the 
brothers set out together, and that when they reached 
the river where it could be crossed into the wood at 
the foot of Delaube, Archie took the way over, while 
Sandie marched, a rather rueful sentinel, on the other 
side. 

Archie had not long been gone when Dr. Grant 
made his appearance, and came up to Sandie as he 
paced along. It was such an unusual thing to find 
the one apart from the other, that, very naturally, 
the dector asked, ‘“‘ Where is Archie ?” 


As usual, they 


“wood seemed laughin’ at me. 





“He’s gone to speak to Peggy,” said that in- 
genuous youth, with some hesitation, and blushing 
all over. 

“ What’s he got to say to her?” asked his father, 
with a penetrating glance, and an elevation of the 
eyebrows, in which there was some wonder, and no 
little perplexity. 

Even to equivocate was beyond Sandie’s power, so 
he answeréd, simply, “'To say good-bye.” 

‘And why don’t you go and say good-bye too?” 
was the very obvious rejoinder. 

Sandie preserved total silence, and the man was too 
delicate—with a delicacy rare in the relationship of 
father and son—to press the youth further. 

But that it would have involved his brother, whose 
confession he had no right to make, the doctor would 
have been rewarded on the spot by a complete revela- 
tion of his son’s sentiments. As it was, Sandie re- 
solved to urge his brother to make a clean breast of 
it at the earliest opportunity. 

“T don’t think I'll ever do any good at college,” 
he said, dolefully. 

His father was sorely perplexed at this new phase 
of things. He drew his son’s arm within his own 
and walked with him, speaking encouragement in the 
vague way in which that stimulant is usually applied. 
“Of course,” he added, “if you find that it is im- 
possible for you te succeed in the career we would 
choose fer you, a change must be made; but it 
will be a great disappointment to your mother and 
me.” 

With this Dr. Grant shook his son’s hand and left 
him, saying as he departed, “ Whatever lot they 
choose, I hope and believe that my sons will be always 
honourable, upright, and sincere.” 

And Sandie, as he looks after him, thinks it will go 
hard with him indeed if he disappoints his father in 
that. 

No long time elapsed before his brother again ap- 
peared, striding down to the river-side. A dozen 
dextrous leaps, and he was at his side. 

Almost before he reached the shore Sandie had 
communicated the intelligence of his meeting with 
his father. <“‘Let’s tell him as soon as we get home,” 
he added. 

“Tell him what?” said Archie, provokingly; 
“there’s nothing to tell.” 

“Ye haven’t seen her ?” 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Sandie: it’s big nonsense. 
I stood still in the middle o’ the wood, to think what 
I would say, and I saw her sittin’ there; but she 
looked ever so far away, and the very trees in the 
I was glad she never 
noticed me, and I stole away again without once 
lookin’ back. It’s your turn, next time.” 

“Fair play’s a jewel,’ said Sandie, laughing ; 
“but Pll wait a bit and work a bit, first.” 

“Let’s go in for a regular burst of hard work,” 
rejoined Archie, beginning at once by starting home- 
ward at a rapid pace. 

(To be continued.) 
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OLD SAWS IN NEW SETTINGS, FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BY SIDNEY DARYL. 


“Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 


PART I. 

HROUGH the unceasing exertions and 
indomitable energy of the head-master, 
Dr. Lawson, Rosleigh Grammar School 
had, at the time of my story, risen to 

, occupy a very prominent and important 
Soils among the educational establishments of the 
country. When he assumed the reins of management, 
its fortunes had fallen sadly inte decay, owing to 
the careless indifference and miserable incompetency 
of his predecessor in office; no longer, as of yore, 
did it send up the best scholars to the university, 
and the sagacious professors at Alma Mater began 
to whisper among themselves that the old Blank- 
shire school was going to the dogs, and that the 
sooner it was shut up the better. 

At last, and not a bit too soon, the dictator, who 
had so disastrously presided over the destinies of 
Rosleigh, slept with his fathers, and the trustees of 
the foundation set about looking for some one to 








example to encourage confidence from the boys to 
him, always impressing upon them the trust and 
faith he had in their honour. How right he was in 
doing thus, the name that Rosleigh gained under his 
rule, and the loving memory in which his old pupils 
held him, are proofs that cannot be contradicted. 
There must be something great as well as good in 
a man, who can weather the foolish prejudices of 
schzolboys, and gain not only their respect ad 
obedience, but their affection. 

Tt was a lovely summer’s afternoon, and full ad- 
vantage was being taken of the glorious July day 
by the Resleigh School Eleven. The annual match 
of Past and Present was going on, and had as usual 
attracted a large number of visitors. The “old 
boys” had just finished their innings to the tune of 
175 runs, and the short interval that was to elapse 
before “the Present” went to the wickets, was 
being occupied in the consumption of certain cool- 
ing drinks most considerately supplied by Dr. Law- 


fill his place; but though they held out all sorts | son, who, with his wife and daughter, always put in 
of tempting baits, in the shape of increased salary, | an appearance on these festive occasions, and evinced 


and other lures of a like appetising character, some- 
how candidates were not forthcoming. In fact, it 
began to look very much as if they would have 
to close the premises, und retire from business. 

With much the same sensations, as those which 
are experienced by the captain of a waterlogged 
ship, when he finds himself passing in through the 
harbour entraace, Dr. (then Mr.) Lawson’s applica- 
tion for the vacant post was received by the trus- 
tees of the Rosleigh foundation. His testimonials 
from Harton, where he had been one of the under- 
masters, were unexceptionable, while his manner 
and speech betokened the scholar and the gentle- 
man. Like Cesar, he might have exclaimed, Veni, 
vidi, vici! for, after little more than five minutes’ 
conversation, he was informed that the offer of his 
services was accepted; and in less than a fortnight 
he was installed in his new position. And right well 
did he become it, and show himself equal to its duties 
and responsibilities. 

Slowly, but surely, the number of boys increased 
—the best possible evidence that the reputation of 
Rosleigh was improving—till the list reached its full 
complement, and already many names were down 
in order, so that those who purposed filling up the 
vacancies as they might eccur, should have the 
opportunity of securing their place in good time. 
Dr. Lawson had not undergone his experience at 
Harton for nothing, he was a staunch and enthu- 
siastic believer in the monitorial and fagging sys- 
tems, and was of opinion that the more a boy is 
made to depend vpon himself, the better man will 
he become in after years. Above all, he sought to 
foster a feeling of sympathy and good-will between 
the masters and the pupils, he himself setting the 








| much interest and pleasure in the proceedings. 


The score was a long one to goin against for young 
players; and Barnard, the captain of the school 
eleven, knowing the capabilities of his team, felt it 
his duty to impress upon the two he was sending in 
first the necessity for playing carefully and steadily. 

“Mind, Pretor,” he said, with a twinkle in his eye, 
to one of them, a fine strapping lad, apparently about 
seventeen, “you are to keep your wicket up for the 
first hour, and then go in for hitting as much as you 
like.” 

“Most noble captain, I will endeavour so to do; 
but the glorious game abounds in accidents, and, as 
you are doubtless aware, they will occur in the best- 
regulated establishments,” was the rejoinder of the 
young gentlemen so addressed, who was commonly 
known as “Cheeky Pretor,” a title for which, as a 
faithful biographer, I am bound to say he was duly 
qualified. It must not be supposed that thereby I 
intend to convey the notion that he was a disagree- 
able and unpopular boy with his schoolfellows ; on 
the contrary, every one liked him. He was the terror 
of bullies and the adoration of all the small boys, 
who always found in him a sure champion and 
avenger. 

Charlie Pretor was a very idle fellow. There is 
no use disguising the fact; and as I hope to make 
peace for him by-and-by, it is just as well to make a 
clean breast of itatonce. That he was kind-hearted, 
generous, and honourable, masters and boys ad- 
mitted alike ; that he neglected his work and wasted 
his time was a fact equally indisputable. He had 
no application—could never set himself down 
methodically to learning his lessons or doing his 
work, but would put it off till the last minute, with 
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results, in the earlier part of his career at Rosleigh, 

of a singularly painful character. On more than one 

occasion Dr. Lawson had almost made up his mind to 
send him away from the school, but Mrs. Lawson, | 
with whom Charlie was a great favourite, was a | 
staunch advocate in his behalf, and she never pleaded 
with her husband in vain. So he remained at Ros- 
leigh, gradually ascending in the school, till, at the | 
time we make his acquaintance, he had just been | 
promoted into the fifth form, where there was every | 
prospect of his remaining until he left Rosleigh for | 
good and all. 

I must here wander away from the beaten track | 
for a moment, to enter into certain details that | 
cannot be omitted. Attached to the Rosleigh foun- 
dation were two exhibitions of £10 a year each, which 
were, after all, but poor things, and little calculated 
to incite any very vigorous competition. Since Dr. 
Lawson’s accession to power, however, two or three 
more valuable prizes had been founded, and in the 
early part of the year in which my story is laid an 
old pupil of his of the name of Beauchamp had 
died, and bequeathed a sum of money to the trustees 
of the school, for the creation of a scholarship of 
£50 a year, to be held for three years, to be called 
the Lawson Scholarship. It was open to the boys | 
generally, but it may readily be understood that | 
only the seniors were likely to compete for it. No | 
date had yet been fixed on for the examination of 
the candidates, but it was generally understood that 
it would take place towards the end of the present 
midsummer quarter, and those who intended offering 
themselves had already commenced reading hard, in 
anticipation. Undoubtedly, there was every prospect 
that the first competition for the Lawson Scholarship, 
though select as far as the numbers were concerned, 
would be none the less severe. 

And now to return for the present to the cricket- 
ground and Dr. Lawson, who is not in the least | 
ashamed to show that he is getting very much ex- 
cited as to the ultimate result of the match, and 
becomes quite nervous and restless, as the fall of each 
wicket makes the chances of success for the boys 
more remote. Charlie still remains to the fore, and 
has long since exceeded the hour allowed him by the 
captain to play steady. Barnard has come in and 
gone back to the tent again, without doing anything 
remarkable; and though “the Present” are still | 
thirty runs behind their opponents, there are only 
two more to go in to aid Charlie in supplying the | 
deficiency. 

“How splendidly Charlie is playing!” exclaimed | 
Mrs. Lawson, as that young gentleman made 4 
smart hit for four. She was delighted to see her 
favourite showing forth to such advantage, and in- 
wardly flattered herself for having rescued him from 
the expulsion that, unknown to him, had so often 
threatened him. 

“Bravo, Pretor! Capital! splendid hit!” shouted | 
the Doctor, standing up to see how far the ball had | 
gone, and clapping his hands enthusiastically. All 
Master Scapegrace’s shortcomings and grievous mis- | 


| favour. 


demeanours in the matter of Latin prose and such 
like nuisances, as he termed them, were forgotten, 
ay, and forgiven too at that moment ; it was enough 
for his master that he was putting together a 
splendid score in faultless style, and might likely 
enough secure victory for his side. What if the 
metre of his last hexameter exercise limped and 
halted—the lameness of his versification had not 


| extended to his legs, which carried him between 


the wickets with marvellous activity. 
To make a long matter short, Charlie did win the 


| match, carrying out his bat with no less than ninety- 


four runs attached to his name,—a performance 
which was rewarded with loud and general applause. 
Foremost amongst those who congratulated him was 
the Doctor himself, who at the same time conveyed 
to him a message to the effect that Mrs. Lawson 
wished him to come in and have tea with her. 
Charlie was only too pleased to receive the invita- 
tion, and hurried away as quickly as he could to his 
room to make himself tidy, preparatory to appearing 
in the Doctor’s drawing-room. 

How often it happens, when we are in the happiest 
frame of mind imaginable, and feel inclined to 
regard things in their most roseate aspect, that 
something happens which suddenly dispels all the 
sunshine and brightness. Young and old both learn 
this, and feel it according to their condition. As 
Charlie hastened up from the cricket-ground he was 
as contented and joyous as boy could be; he had 


| made a splendid score, had gained the victory for his 


side, and was once again restored te the Doctor’s 
When he got to his room he found a letter 
from his father, which drove the smile from his 
cheek, the laughter from his eye, and startled him to 
serious reflection. It ran thus :— 


Cleveland Square, July 4th, 18—. 

My pear Soyn,—I am very serry to have to write and tell 
you that we are all in very great trouble at home ; but as you 
are getting a big fellow now, and will soon have to leave 
Rosleigh, sooner even than I ever expected, I think you ought 
to know what has happened. You have often heard me speak of 
a Financial Company, in which I had invested a great deal of 
money, and which I have always regarded as perfectly safe and 
trustworthy. Yesterday morning I was well-nigh crushed by 
receiving a circular informing me that, owing to the secretary 
having absconded, leaving behind him forgeries and defalca- 
tions to an enormous amount, the directors had felt compelled 
to appeal to the Court of Chancery to wind up the concern, 
Thus my whele income, with the exception of a slender com- 
petency, has been swallowed up ; in fact, I very much doubt, at 
the moment, whether I shall be able to keep you at Rosleigh 


| till the end of the year, as I could have wished. I fear, my 
| dear boy, you have scarcely been as industrious as you might ; 


but thee, perhaps, you are not so much to blame as I am 
myself for having encouraged you in the notion that I should 
be able to provide for you. It grieves me much to think that 
I must abandon my long-cherished notion of sending you to 
Oxford; but that is now, of course, quite out of the question. 


| You need not mention the contents of this letter to any one; 
| but, at the same time, do not allow it to make you unhappy. 


The holidays will soon be here, and then we can settle what is 
best to be done. Your mother eesires me to send you a kiss ; 
she is too much out of spirits to write to you herself. God 
bless you, my boy; and with my best leve, 
Believe me, your affectionate father, 
GrorGE PRETOR. 
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It may readily be understood that the news thus | 


conveyed to him, was most unexpected. He: had 


become so aceustomed to having everything “from , 


home that he wanted, that he had never: paused to 
ask himself how it was provided. There are some 


people in this world who would sleep life away im | 


calm indifference, but for some great misfortune 
happening to them, that awakens them to their 
uselessness. Charlie was one of these. Till now he 
had idled and frittered away all the golden oppor- 
tunities of education provided him; but the season 
of indolence was passed, and henceforth nothing re- 
mained for him but to put his shoulder to the wheel, 
and endeavour, as far as possible, to make up for lost 
time. His father’s letter seemed to inaugurate a 
new period in his existence; the past was as an old 
jacket, that he had taken off and thrown into the 
dusthole,—so full of patches and tatters that he was 
glad to hide it from his eyes. 

Both the Doctor and Mrs. Lawson were much 
surprised at the change in Charlie’s manner that 
evening. He was so quiet and yet earnest in all he 
said—quite different to his ordinary rattling, noisy 
style of conversation—that he astonished them, and, 
I may add, puzzled them considerably. It. was as if 
the «careless, thoughtless lad had been transformed 
into the serious, thinking man. 

As he shook hands with the Doctor, and said good 


night, he remained for a moment, as if he wished to | 


add. something. 
“Have you anything you want to say to me, 


Pretor? because, if you have, come along with me 


into my study,” inquired the head-master. 


“No, sir; nothing particular. I only wanted to | 
know when the examination for the Lawson Scholar- . 


ship will take place,” was the answer. 


“It is not yet arranged,” replied the Doctor; 
*‘but I hope to be able to announce the date in the | 


course of to-morrow.” 
And with that Charlie went away to his rcom. 


When he. reached it—for he had one all to himself, | 


the agreeable consequence of being a favourite with 


Mrs. Lawson—he sat down by the open window. | 
No need to disclose the communing he held with | 


himself—the retrospect of the past, the resolution 
| for the future. There was a bright star that, shining 
in the heavenly firmament, seemed to unfold to him 
_his destiny,—a beacon of hope and encouragement. 
| And he remembered that far up above, in realms 
beyond, dwelleth the: Unseen, with whose help all 
| things, are possible fer mortal man to accomplish, 
| The school clock struck twelve, and roused Charlie 
from his reverie. And then he went to bed and 
slept on it. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





SCRIPTURE ACROSTIC. 


THE ONLY WOMAN WHOSE AGE AT HER DEATH IS RECORDED 
IN THE BIBLE. 


. An instrument used by weavers. 
. A small-poisonous serpent, 
. A token of a covenant. 
. One who having received a fall, sent to, Baal-zebub, the 
god of Ekron, to inquire whether he would recover. 
5. An officer of a king of Syria, whom Elijah was com- 
manded to anoint’as king. 


SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 
. What servant sought to take a monarch’s life? 
. What priest with Shaphan went to Shallum’s wife ? 
The second son that God to Moses gave. 
. What noble’s malice brovght him-to his grave? 
Where stood the oak to which God’s angel’s came? 
Whose son god called to do his work by name? 





What king made brazen shields instead of gold? 
. One who false tales of Jeremiah told. 
Whose son in Israel’s camp blasphemed and 
fought ? 
. The name which Hiram gave the land he bought. 
. The first who Israel from its tyrant freed. 
. Where received David succour in his need ? 
. What Ithrite ranked with David’s mighty men? 
4. Whose son helped Jeremiah with his pen ? 
. A town where Pharaoh all the people slew, 
And gave to Solomon to build anew. 


COMI D OP OO LO 


Time draws towards its close, 
The hour is coming fast ; 

Life, with its vain and fleeting joys 
And woes, will soon be past. 
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